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CURRENT LITERATURE. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 
The Flora of Montana." 

Not since Dr. Coulter's Manual of the Flora of the Rocky Mountains was 
issued has so important a contribution to the botany of this region appeared 
as Dr. Rydberg's work which now lies before us. The workers in this vast 
empire, known as the Rocky mountains, learned with pleasure, some months 
since, that this author was engaged upon a Flora of Montana, and its appear- 
ance was awaited with some impatience. The magnitude of the task was 
probably only half appreciated even by those who are actively engaged in 
the study of the plants of this same general region. Though the title-page 
denominates it a catalogue of the flora, it is far more than that, and is like- 
wise more than an annotated catalogue. Each species is treated almost 
exhaustively : citations of publication, the more important synonymy, notes 
upon habitat and distribution are given, and following this an enumeration of 
the specimens examined. In the case of new species, specimens from 
adjacent states are also cited, in so far as they were known to the author. 

The introduction is interesting in showing the circumstances which led to 
the inception of the enterprise, with some history of the exploring expeditions 
which secured, in part, the collections upon which the Flora is based. Nearly 
all the collections that have been made from the time of Lewis and Clark to 
the present seem to have been available for study, and it is really remarkable 
how many expeditions have touched to a greater or less extent upon Mon- 
tana soil. 

In the development of the botany of western America it is noticeable that 
the early explorations were, in large part, in the far west or northwest ; that 
even the arctic portions of British America were known long before the 
interior west of the United States. The names now so familiar to us as col- 
lectors and explorers, Drummond, Douglas, etc., are embalmed in the litera- 
ture which has been the basis of west American botany. In the Rocky 
mountain region of the United States the southern half was developed 
earlier than the northern, as witness the work of Fendler, of the Mexican 
Boundary Survey, of the Wheeler Expedition, etc. In the northern half, we 
have the Pacific Railroad Surveys, King's Expedition, Parry's and Coulter's 
Reports, etc., but even these dealt largely with the plants of the Pacific slope 
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rather than those of the eastern slopes of the Rocky mountain range. Nut- 
tall, it is true, must have collected over a very large area of this interior 
west, but what is one man's work in such a vast region, even though he be a 
Nuttall ? Keen in observation, discriminating in description, Nuttall stands 
without a peer as regards the field in question. For sixty years following his 
time some of the regions that he visited have not been entered by other bot- 
anists. On account of the inadequate specimens that he made, and their 
inaccessibility to the majority of workers, many of his species were for years 
rather discredited, or at least misunderstood. With the renewed interest 
that has sprung up during the last decade, Nuttallian species are again at 
par. Furthermore, new ones are being described by the score every year. 
From a long period of conservatism, during which the plants of the interior 
west were often disposed of as mere forms of species of widely different 
geographical range, we have now come to look upon this flora as quite as 
sharply defined as that of any other area of equal size. In the work before 
us we have an excellent example of this tendency. 

The remarkable number of 1976 species and varieties are reported in Dr. 
Rydberg's Flora, though only the Spermatophytes and Pteridophytes are 
included. Of these the author indicates 776 as not found in Coulter's Man- 
ual, including 1 63 which are described as new. A few species have been 
admitted simply on report, but the author aimed to admit only those which 
rest upon good authority. In spite of this excellent showing as to numbers, 
the author assures us that large sections of the state are still almost a terra 
incognita. Should these portions of the state yield in the same ratio, and the 
other Rocky mountain states prove equally prolific, the future Manual of the 
Rocky mountains will be a work of no mean magnitude. 

Altogether the work is so admirably done, and contains so much of value 
to those who are interested in the taxonomy of western seed-plants, that one 
might be justified in wholly overlooking any inaccuracies, and in avoiding 
all discussion of those conclusions which rest, in a measure at least, upon 
individual judgment. But it may not be out of place to call attention to 
some matters that the author desired otherwise as much as anyone, and to 
some of the points raised which may be clarified by discussion. 

The large number of species reported would have been materially reduced 
had the work been done by one more conservative. What constitutes a 
specific difference is still one of the unanswered questions, and is likely to 
remain so for sometime, but it is easily discoverable that to the describer 
with the plant in hand the differences appear more fundamental than they 
do to one who has to perceive them solely through the description. Dr. 
Rydberg's treatment illustrates this. In Dodecatheon he lists ten species, 
describing five as new, some of which seem to the reviewer to be based upon 
inadequate differences and insufficient material. For instance, of D. fiulch- 
rum it is stated " it agrees with the description of D. conjugens Greene except 
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that the petioles of the leaves are obsolete," and then he founds the species 
on Mr. Tweedy's no. 432, in part, the other part being cited under D. cylin- 
drocarpum, another new species which is also said to be nearly allied to D. 
conjugens. The familiar Arnica alpina Olin (or more properly A.fulgens 
Pursh) has come in for its share of segregation. Three or four species are 
recognized, but the writer is unable to discriminate between them, and some- 
how has the feeling that here we have had a splitting of hairs. Likewise 
Phyllodoce (Bryanthus) has had critical attention, four species being recog- 
nized, though it is suggested that two of them may be hybrids. Of these four 
species two were collected by the writer last summer (P. empetriformis and 
P. intermedia), both growing in the same little patch in an alpine gulch, and 
no difference was detected except that of color. Other genera might be 
mentioned, but one need not cite further examples. 

Somewhat in contrast with this is the occasional accrediting to Montana of 
species that are supposed to belong to quite a different geographical range. 
Erigeron speciosus, Claytonia Virginica, and Phlox Douglasii may serve as 
examples. The following names occur in the first seventeen pages of the 
text, though no specimens are cited ; Dryopteris Filix-Mas, Pinus scofiulorum, 
Abies amabilis, Juniperus occidentalis, Potamogeton natans, and P. Robbinsii. 
It is hardly necessary to state in this connection that the work does not seem 
to be even ; some genera have received the most painstaking treatment, 
while others have been handled in a less critical manner. This, however, 
could scarcely be otherwise in a work of such magnitude. 

It may be interesting to note that there are discoid forms in Erigeron 
trifidus as well as in E. multifidus, and that if these are to be recognized as 
a variety in one we must do so in the other. It would not be surprising to 
find that E. compositus Pursh also has its discoid forms. 

Much obscurity in the past as to the limits and identity of species has 
been caused by inadequate descriptions. So here the descriptions, in some 
instances, seem likely to give rise to similar confusion, not always because 
of their brevity, but rather because of the omission of essential characters. 
In Carduus canovirens very characteristic pubescence of two kinds is passed 
over as " more or less woolly." In Artemisia tenuis we have no mention of 
the flowers as to number, form, size, or kind, nor of the akenes, though to this 
species is appended a variety, " growing with the type," to which less than 
two lines is devoted. However, authors will of necessity differ as to what 
are essentials. 

Washingtonia divaricata (Nutt.) Britt. and Phlox andicola (Nutt.) Britt. 
are examples of a practice in which the author is not in accord with 
most other writers. Nuttall did not describe these species, and though he 
had used the mere names he should not be cited as if he were the author. 
Dr. Britton in the Illustrated Flora very properly did not do so. 
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A matter of punctuation: In harmony with the general practice at pres- 
ent, Dr. Rydberg writes Mimulus Lewis Pursh, Fl. Am. Sept., but writes 
Monniera rotundifolia Michx. Fl. Bor. Am. The query in my mind is, if we 
use a comma to separate the author's name from the name of the publication 
in one case, why not in the other ? The period is a part of the abbreviated 
name and does not set it o££ from the name of the publication. Why not 
write M. rotundifolia Michx., Fl. Bor. Am.? 

In most instances the approximate altitudinal range for the species is 
given, a practice to be commended, though such statements must always be 
allowed some additional variation, since so much depends upon the exposure 
and general conformation of the country. Especially is this true where but 
few collections are at hand upon which to base the statement. On this 
account it is sometimes a little amusing to note that a definite range is some- 
times given when but a single collection was known, as for instance in 
Atriplex hastata, Grayia spinosa, Abronia fragrans, Washingtonia longisty lis , 
etc. 

As mere slips, typographical or otherwise, may be noted the following : 
On p. 130 Shoshone lake is accredited to Montana ; on p. 184 the notes 
speak of Sophia canescens, though I think the Sisymbrium canescens Nutt. has 
never been transferred to that genus; on p. 417 Balsamorrhiza sagittata 
Nutt. should be B. sagittata (Pursh) Nutt.; on p. 377 the not Pursh follow- 
ing Valeriana pauciflora Hook, should read not Michx. ; on p . 386 the Soli- 
dago multiradiata listed is more probably 6". multiradiata scopulorum. It 
may be noted, too, that in some instances the notes upon a species are not 
in accord with the name. While the Flora was going through the press it 
became necessary to change from the original name selected, and the notes 
were not altered to correspond. In one or two instances A. Nelson is cred- 
ited with a species that belongs to E. Nelson, e. g., I'elltza occidentalis, p. 
466. 

Of course the author uses the Engler and Prantl arrangement which can 
scarcely fail of universal approval. The application of the Rochester rules 
has resulted in the displacement of some of the familiar names, and even to 
one who thoroughly believes in the principle of priority it is a source of 
regret that it should necessitate so many changes. 

All errors aside, the volume before us, with its nearly five hundred octavo 
pages, will prove invaluable to the working botanist, and will also prove of 
interest and service to the amateur, though it is not put out as a manual of 
the territory covered. It reflects great credit upon the author, and is an 
honor to the New York Botanical Garden from which it is issued as Volume 
I of its Memoirs. The excellent paper, luxurious type, and broad margins, 
make it a pleasure to the eye. — Aven Nelson. 



